Oxford and the Reformation

blowing them into every corner. And there we found one
Mr Greenfield, a gentleman of Buckinghamshire, gathering
up part of-the same book leaves, as he said, to make him
sewells or blawnshers to keep the deer within his wood,
therby to have the better cry with his hounds.'*

That day the downfall of scholasticism in England
was at last complete.

During the minority of Edward VI. "there was
great expectation in the University what religion would
be professed." It was soon evident which way the
wind was to blow. Young men began to "protest"
in Magdalen .Chapel. In 1548 the Protector Somerset
and Cranmer determined to reform the University
in the interests of the Anglican Church. Theologians
were invited from the Continent, and in default of
Melancthon, Peter Martyr arrived and lectured in the
Divinity Schools on the Epistles of S. Paul and the
Eucharist. His teaching roused protest from the
Roman Catholics, and polemical divinity, if no other
study, flourished for a while in Oxford. But a com-
mission was now appointed with large powers, which
proceeded to draw up a code of statutes calculated to
eliminate all popery from the constitution of the
University. The "Edwardine statutes," as they
were called, remained nominally in force till the
"Laudian" statutes replaced them.

The commissioners dealt severely with the colleges.
Many of the fellows who had opposed the Reforma-
tion fled forthwith; others they ejected and replaced
by rigid Calvinists. " All things," the Roman
Catholics thought, " were turned topsy turvy." *The
disciplinary injunctions and acts of the commissioners
were wholly admirable. Unfortunately their fanaticism
in other directions was of the deplorably iconoclastic
sort.

The  ancient libraries  were rifled;   many MSS.,